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creed, and baffled by her prowess, she appeared inspired by
the Devil, and was naturally burnt as a sorceress. In this
light, too, she is painted in the poems of Shakspeare. To
Voltaire, again, whose trade it was to war with every kind
of superstition, this child of fanatic ardour seemed no better
than a moonstruck zealot; and the people who followed
her, and believed in her, something worse than lunatics.
The glory of what she had achieved was forgotten, when
the means of achieving it were recollected; and the Maid
of Orleans was deemed the fit subject of a poem, the wit-
tiest and most profligate for which literature has to blush.
Our illustrious Don Juan hides his head when contrasted
with Voltaire's Pucelle: Juan's biographer, with all his zeal,
is but an innocent, and a novice, by the side of this arch-
scorner.

Such a manner of considering the Maid of Orleans is
evidently not the right one. Feelings so deep and earnest
as hers can never be an object of ridicule: whoever pur-
sues a purpose of any sort with such fervid devotedness,
is entitled to awaken emotions, at least of a serious kind,
in the hearts of others. Enthusiasm puts on a different
shape in every different age: always in some degree sub-
lime, often it is dangerous; its very essence is a tendency
to error and exaggeration; yet it is the fundamental quality
of strong souls; the true nobility of blood, in which all
greatness of thought or action has its rise. Quicquid milt
valdd vult is ever the first and surest test of mental capa-
bility. This peasant girl, who felt within her such fiery
vehemence of resolution, that she could subdue the minds
of kings and captains to her will, and lead armies on to
battle, conquering, till her country was cleared of its in-
vaders, must evidently have possessed the elements of a
majestic character. Benevolent feelings, sublime ideas, and